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but the truth.” 


very largely in California, and make 
L. L. LANGSTROTH. y large’y ° : 


money out of it.’ Mr. Wm. Muth- 

The letter referred to by Mr. Langs- | Rasmussen has sent us the following 
troth, with the method of testing | very emphatic denial of the accusa- 
honey, syrups, ete., by Prof. B. F.| tion: 
Marsh, of the Miami University; yr. 


_ Training School, is as follows : 





OXFORD, O., July 18, 1883. 
DEAR Sir :—In answer to your re- 


Detecting Glucose Adulterations. 
——_——_ | quest that I should indicate some easy 


We have received from the Rev. L. | method by means of which impurities | jn 


| in glucose, syrups, etc.. coulc 


L. Langstroth, the following letter tected, I submit the following . 


concerning the recent discovery of 


nation : | phate, known as sulphate of lime, and | 
, |\sulpburic acid. Calcic sulphate is in- | 

‘ OXFORD, U., July 20, 1883. | soluble in alcohol. If, therefore, a | 
FRIEND NEWMAN :—lL enclose you | drop of glucose containing any of the | 
what I hope will prove a good way of | above salt be thoroughly mixed by | 
detecting glucose adulterations. 1) shaking in a glass vessel with four or 
have the promise of some glucosed | five tablespoonsfuls of strong alcohol, | 
maple sugar bought in the open mar- | a white precipitate of calcic sulphate 


ket, which will be soon tested. We} will appear and make the solution | 


EpiTor :—I have just. read 


| Mr. Langstroth’s article with your 
= |comments on 
| Bee JOURNAL. 


page 341, AMERICAN 


Allow me to say, that during my 14 
ears’ experience in the bee business 
California, I have never seen 


be de- | glucose, nor ha_e I among my large 


C I ait . |number of bee-keeping acquaintances 
The impurities most common in| found any who ever had. 


the new phase of the glucose abomi-| manufactured glucose are calcic sul- | bee-keep 
} 


Il know of 
ers, who in seasons of drouth 
bought honey in San Francisco to feed 
to their bees to save them from star- 
vation. They paid 7 cents and freight 
for honey which they had sold the 
a year for 5 cents. Others 
ought — at the vineyards and 
hauled load after load to the moun- 
tain a to save the bees. I 











propose to move all along upon the 
enemies’ lines. I am aware that these | 
exposures must, for a time, to a cer- 
tain extent, injure the honey trade; | 


but they are necessary, and in the end 


will help it. 
silence, 
stop ? 

JOURNAL has done much honest work 
in this matter. How long will it 


country if a President, or even a Sen- 
ator or Governor is to be elected, so 
that vast sums can be raised for 
election expenses, and yet the people 
rest almost passive upon the immense 
frauds of adulterators, who are often 
destroying health and even life! It 
is — to move us in this matter, but 
the steam of arighteous indignation 
is making, and its power will be felt. 
Please correct the only important 
error of the press in my last com- 
munication. T said, “ for we do not 
believe that this company is a sinner 
above all others,” etc.,and the types 
made me say, ‘‘ we do believe,” etc. 
Mr, McCord and myself do not wish 
to make personal attacks upon any 
one, or to single out any one concern. 
If any of the many glucose manu- 
factories feel agrieved by our ex- 
posure, it cannot be helped. Again, I 
challenge them, or any of their ad- 
vocates, to name for what legitimate 
purposes the immense quantities of 
glucose products are used. I ask 
them if they dare to say to what uses 
they are actually put. We wish ‘‘ the 


If bee-keepers kept) solution before the precipitate will | ; , ‘+t jai 
where would these frauds | appear. Pp I |in the meaning it is intended to con- 


The good old AMERICAN BEE | 


|a drop or two of the suspected glucose | .. : Bia 
| is to Pe placed in a ales aol and either can be found in this State out- 
take to excite a State or the whole | dissolved in two or three tablespoon- | !4¢,0f San Francisco. 





L ei 2 never heard of grape sugar being 
~-y § The above test is generally | used for that purpose, though it is not 
all that is necessary to detect the |jmpossible. But the assertion, that 
presence of the sulphate of lime. It) they feed it (glucose) very largely 
may be necessary, sometimes, to add | jn California, and make money out of 
a drop or two of sulphuric acid to the | jt,” I shall not hesitate to pronounce 




























) - , ., | Vey, as an unmitigated lie. 
For the detection of sulphuric acid, | I doubt that glucose or grape sugar 


a 1 “ ; I believe it is 
* : | used there by packing firms, as it is 
| po Rage g A amy Pa on drops of | but a short dake since I saw in one of 
e aril © the solution, | the stores here a small can of hor 
| when, if sulphuric acid is present in| Which had been there for 6 years. aad 
.considerable quantity, a white precip- was still liquid. The “ hone 7” wee 
— bet gag Bay —. the — ‘rather dark, of inferior favor and 
‘tion milky. 1is test will generally | 4) by ame, - y 
| be all that is necessary to indicate the | Se ee tes Ce 
presence of sulphuric acid in glucose. | Froney.” “ Warranted P ge S0esom 
| When the acid is present only in mi- |) ys N SESENIUO ure. Two 
| nute quantities, it will be necessary to | P@re-faced lies on each can. Every 
| add to the solutien of etuccs “ and | one familiar with southern California 
| wat drop or two of dilute ‘chlor- | Knows that bees never get orange- 
ater, a j - . : : - 
hydric or muriatic acid before adding serpent wee 4 to oy to anything. 
| the chloride of barium. In making | 2 i044 “y , ye too far from the 
the tests, rain water should be used. beg my b+ ~“yor y tree blooms 
It is hardly necessary for me to add | joc. ney a ro early spring, when 
that pure honey contains no lime or er fly far in search of food. 
sulphuric acid. There is, however, in The price of honey in California is 
= porte y,a —_ trace ot Seats Sates, dedacting fieteht anal ae 
acid which is secretec 1e bee; but | , deduct. . sion 
_ —* = not Mere ~~ with the | _ poy tm mmagy He pee ming may 
ests which are indicated above. one can, therefore, by looking at the 
With great respect, I am, quotations in the bee papers see that 
Yours Truly, B. F. Mars. | 4 man is not liable to grow rich by the 
Rev. L. L. LANGSTROTH,Oxford,O. agape -— =on mg wt 
ni , more than regret tha 
It will be remembered that the | another drawback should be added to 
glucose manufacturers wrote to Mr.'the often precarious living of the 
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California bee-keeper, by the false 
assertions of this ** Grape Sugar Co.” 
I enclose a clipping from the Pacific 
Rural Press, March 24, 1883, by which 
you will see that a new sweetening 
compound has been invented, and is 
going to be used to adulterate glucose 
with. Can you, or any of our scien- 
tific bee-keepers, tell us anything 
further about this ‘benzoic sulphide ?” 
Wma. MutTH-RASMUSSEN. 
Independence, Cal., July 19, 1883. 


The following is the new compound 
for adulterating glucose, mentioned by 
Mr. Muth-Rasmussen : 


A New Sweet Compounp.—C. 
Fahlberg, in a paper read before the 
Franklin Institute, Jan. 17, furnishes 
some interesting particulars in rela- 
tion to his discovery of acertain sweet 
compound in the hydrocarbon of the 
coal tar group. He describes the 
sweetness as being very intense. As 
soon as he made the discovery, he pro- 
ceeded at once to determine whether 
it was poisonous to take it in larger 

uantities or not. At first a cat and 
then a dog were subjected to experi- 
ment, but they remaining alive and 
apparently not in the slightest degree 
affected by it, the discoverer decided 
to take several grammes of it himself. 
The result was not the slightest incon- 
venience experienced from it. 
chemical test of the urine, made the 
next morning, showed that almost the 
entire quantity taken could be thus 
recovered. : 

The compound obtained, and whick 
contained the sweet principle, forms 
salts with any carbonate of the alka- 
lies, alkaline, earths or metals and 
all of which taste sweet. It is, how- 
ever, not an acid, but belongs to a 
class of bodies to which the name 
“Sulphines” has been given ; the com- 

und in question being benzoic sulph- 
de. Itis very readily soluble in alco- 
hol, more so than in cold water, in 
which it only dissolves readily when 
itis hot. The discoverer says: “I 
am ——e the attempt now to pre- 
pare it in larger quantities, and by 
cheaper methods, and have no doubt 
that it will find extensive use in med- 
icine and for techinal ee. One 
experiment made was to sweeten glu- 
cose, which, as you all know, tastes 
only faintly sweet, and the result was 
a complete success. As soon as I 
shall have found the method by which 
to prepare it on a manufacturing 
scale, I shall come before you again, 
and as I trust and hope, with larger 
samples than now, ready to give an- 
swer to all questions in regard to its 
price, application, etc.” 

This ‘“‘ benzoic sulphide ” is new to 
us, and, if its career is to be anything 
like its twin-fraud—glucose—it were 
better if it should be consigned to 
eternal oblivion. 





@ Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1883 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
gure a binder and put themin. They 
are very valuable for reference. 





Bee and Honey Show at Toledo, 0. 


The Tri-State Fair (Ohio, Michigan 
and Indiana) will be held at Toledo, 
O., Sept. 10 to 15, 1883. The follow- 
ing is the list of premiums in the 
Apiary Department, of which Dr. A. 
B. Mason, of Wagon Works, O., is the 
superintendent : 





Ist. 2d. 
Prem. Prem. 
Display comb honey in most 
marketable shape, product 
of one apiary in 1883...... 
Display extracted honey in 
most marketable shape, 
product of one apiary in 
_ Se ey ree 
Display extracted honey in 
most marketable shape, by 
a lady, product of her own 
apiary in 1883............. 
Display comb honey in most 
marketable shape, by a 
lady, product of her own 
apiary in 1883............. 5 3 
Comb honey in most mark- 
etable shape, not less than 


$10 $5 


10 


wT 


i 
wn 


20 Ibs., quality to govern. 4 2 
Extracted honey in most 
marketable shape, not less 
than 20 Ibs., quality to 

ED ahs 40h hed bane ooo 4 2 
A| Crate or case comb honey, 
not less than 20 lbs., in 
best shape for shipping 

and retailing.............. 4 2 

Colony bees... ............. 5 3 

“« Italian bees......... 5 3 

** Syrian bees.......... 5 3 


Colonies of bees must be the prog- 
eny of one queen, and exhibited in 
such shape as to be readily seen on 
two sides. Purity of race, docility, 
size of bees, and numerical strength 
to be considered. 

Display of queens, put He in 
such shape as to be readily 
seen by visitors; blacks 
not tocompete............ 3 

Greatest variety of queens 
put up as in display of 


bo 


ce TE OT eS 3 2 
Queens and colonies cannot com- 
~ for more than one premium. 
ee hive for all purposes in 
the apiary, may be repre- 
sented by a model not less 


than half size............. 3 2 
Bee hive, glass............. 2 1 
Wax extractor............. 2 1 
Honey extractor. .‘......... 2 1 
Foundation mill............ A 8 
Foundation press........... 5 3 
Beeswax,notlessthanl0lbs 2 1 
Comb foundation for brood- 

chamber, not less than 5 

2a eee 2 1 
Comb foundation for surplus 

honey, not lessthan3lbs. 2 1 
Comb foundation machine 

making the best founda- 

tion for brood-chamber on 

the grounds............... 8 4 
One piece sections, not less 

SE iivis $6.44 40-00 660 cke am 1 650c 
Dovetailed sections, not less 

eee 1 50¢e 
Packages with labels for re- 

tailing extracted honey... 1 650c 
pS ree 1 50c 





RS ace sucksb ices s 1 
Package for shipping ex- 
tracted honey in bulk .... 1 
Machine for making holes 
in frames for wiring...... - | 
Machine for wiring frames. 2 | 
Display apiarian supplies... 3 1 
Quinces preserved with 
SS Pe re 2 | 
Peaches 
i  dddatienions ake cian « 2 1 
Apples preserved withhoney 2 1 
Pears preserved with honey 2 « 1 
Largest and best collection 
of bee literature.......... 2 1 
Largest and best display of 
honey bearing plants,prop- 
erly named and labeled... 
Queen cage, such as is ad- 
mitted to the mails by the 
SE ds oo ns ceive beac 1 0 
Honey vinegar, not less than 
IN hot ov 000 kaadad 2 l 
Honey cake, with recipe for 
PE o's aed hades ine ss 4 


_ 
wt 


te 





Bee and Honey Show.—The twenty- 
third St. Louis Fair opens Monday, 
Oct. 1, and closes Saturday, Oct. 6, 
1883, and offers premiums, $50,000. 
The following are the premiums for 
Bees and Honey : 


Best display of Italian bees $20 
‘* display of black native 
sc dine Sunaina ne 60s 4% 20 
Best imported queen...... 10 
** display of comb honey 
erie Dip.and 10 


Best crate of honeyincomb L.S. Med. 


‘** bee hive for all purposes Dip. 
** honey extractor........ Dip. 
** wax extractor.......... Dip. 
*“ bee smoker............. Dip. 
* DORSCY BMWS. ...000 cos Dip. 

** bee veil or face protec- 
iin thes 6eeeenneun beens Dip. 

Best display of apiarian im- 
aa Ist Dip. & $25 
2d L.S. Med. 


The secretary writes us as follows : 
‘““We make no charge for entry or 
space, and will allow the sale of pro- 
ducts, provided a neat display is 
made, and stock is replenished, during 
the entire week. We contemplate 
allotting a building exclusively to this 
department.”’ 


@ Mr. J. F. Tearman, of Lincoln, 
Ill., has sent us a copy of the Premium 
List of the Fair to be held at Lincoln, 
Ill.,on Aug. 27 to 31. The following 
are premiums for *‘ bees and honey ”— 
just three; no more and no less—the 
whole amount of premiums being but 
just $18. Let us hope that heretofore 
they have offered none, and that this 
is their first effort : 





2d. 
Bee hive containing colony 

ode ae Oe eee $5 00 $ 
Display of apiarian supplies 5 00 
Five eee of honey in 

GN 0 nc csWecleseceedssce 2 00 


2 50 
2 50 
1 00 
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Bee and Honey Exhibition. 


There will be held, at the Southern 
Exposition, August 28 to September 
1, under the direction of the Agri- 
cultural Committee, an exhibition of 
bees and honey, when the following 
premiums will be awarded : 


1. For best exhibit of Italian bees in obser- 
vatory hive 
PE disasserenanesessscuesasbedatacesdesdheocesed $25 00 
15 00 
2. For best 50 to 100 pounds of comb honey 
produced in Kentucky in best shape 
for retail trade or for family use 


Sy antssncepasccohiakmeebebesentshtacstenesees 20 00 


10 00 
3. For 50 to 100 pounds of extracted honey 
produced in “pry ay ! in best shape 
for retail trade or for family use 


Nore.—The premiums No. 2 and 
No. 3 above are offered by the State 
of Kentucky through Hon. Chas. E. 
Bowman, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, and are confined to the pro- 
ducts of Kentucky. 


RULES OF THE EXHIBITION. 


1. The exhibition will be in charge 
of the Superintendent of the Agri- 
cultural department. 

2. Bees in observatory hives must 
be so confined that they shall nothave 
exit in the Exposition building. 

3. Table room for the exhibits will 
be provided by the Superintendent. 

4. Articles for exhibition sent by 
express must be directed to the South- 
ern Exposition, marked “* Bee Exhi- 
bition,” and charges must be prepaid. 

5. Exhibitors will be admitted free 
on August 28 and 29. 

6. All exhibits must be entered and 
placed upon the tables by 1 o'clock 
p. m., August 28, at which time judges 
will award the premiums. 

7. Judges will be appointed by the 
Agricultural Committee. 

8. The premiums will be paid in 
cash. 


—-_-. 


The National Convention. 


The National Bee- Keepers’ As- 
sociation, will hold its Annual Con- 
vention in the City Hall and Council 
Chamber in the city of Toronto, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 18th, 19th and 20th days of Sep- 
tember, during the second week of 
Canada’s Great Fair. All the rail- 
roads in Canada will issue tickets 
during this week, good to return, up 
to Saturday night 22d, at single fare 
for the round trip. Special excursion 
rates will be arranged from various 

arts of the United States, of which 

ue notice will be given. Those who 
intend being present may be kept 
posted on the latest excursion rates, 
etc., by addresssng me, and also that 
I may arrange hotel accommodation. 
Private lodgings will, if possible, be 
secured for those who desire it, and 
every effort will be made to make 
everybody comfortable. A grand 
meeting is anticipated. 

D. A. JONES, President. 


-_ s+ + 


@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 








The Honey Flow. 





Mrs. L. Harrison, in the Prairie 
Farmer, makes this statement of the 
case : 


The flow of nectar from white 
clover still continues, and judging 
from recent rains, it appears as 
though there would be no interim be- 
tween its bloom and fall flowers. 
Some bee-keepers of this State report 
‘“*honey dripping from their gar- 
ments,” and this is literally true of 
those who extract. The flow of 
honey, this season, has not been con- 
tinuous, but off and on, resulting in 
the rearing of multitudes of bees. 
When swarming has been controlled 
to the extent of keeping all hives full 
to overflowing with 
results in honey will be obtained. 


- —_—_—_ —— 





Dio Lewis’ Monthly is the title of a 
new serial, the first number of which 
is on our desk. It is a handsome 
magazine printed in clear type, and 
is devoted to health and hygene. It 
is published by Clark Bros., 68 Bible 
House, New York, at $2.50 a year. 
The editor remarks as follows : 

It is conceded that the cloud over- 
hanging this wonderful land is the 
doubtful health of its people. With 
good digestion and good nerves we 
can more than realize the world’s 
brightest hopes. The aim of this 
magazine is to popularize sanitary 
science. We shall strive to make the 
subject of the health of our bodies as 
simple and interesting as a story. 


Gg The pamphiet, ‘“ Honey, as 
Food and Medicine,” is in such de- 
mand, that we find it necessary to 
print them in still larger quantities, 
and can, therefore, still further re- 
duce the price, as noted on page 387. 
Let them be scattered like ‘** autumn 
leaves,” and the result, we feel sure, 
will fully reward honey-producers for 
both the labor and the small expense. 





St. Joseph, Mo., Honey Show.—We 
notice by the St. Joseph Gazette that 
Mr. D. G. Parker is again appointed 
superintendent of the apiarian de- 
partment of the St. Joseph Exposi- 
tion. We hope it will be a grand 
success. 


—— 


t Last spring Mr. D. C. Talbot 
described his ‘‘Comb Foundation 
Fastener ” in the BEE JOUKNAL, and 
afterwards advertised it for sale. 
Now we have two complaints from 
parties that have sent for, but, so far, 
have not received it. We have writ- 
ten him twice about the matter, and 
getting no reply, we fear there is 
something wrong, and now publicly 








ask for an explanation. 





Postage on Queens te Canada.—On 
any package of merchandise sent to 
Canada,of 8 ounces or less, the postage 
is10cents. Queens, therefore, cannot 
be sent for less than 10 cents each. 
Canadians ordering queens from the 
United States, should add 10 cents 
for each queen, if they are to be sent 
by mail, for that extra 10 cents will 
usually eat up all the profits on queen 
bees, if they are reared as they should 
oe. 





—— —— e - —— 


gs The new two cent rate of pos- 





tage for letters goes into effect on 


) |October1. Three cent postage stamps 
es, satisfactory | will then be but little used. 


For all 

fractions of a dollar sent to us here- 
| after we should prefer either one-cent, 
or else five or ten-cent postage stamps. 
| Do not send coins in any letter. 





——o i> oe 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 





OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a, m., July 30, 1883. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CINCINNATIL. 


HONE Y—Extracted honey commences to come 
in sroqiz. and a large crop is reported from all quar- 
ters. e demand is very good, and keeps pace 
with the arrivals. For choice extracted honey I 

ay 7@10c; the latter price for choice clover. I 
fave received several nice lots of comb honey, for 
whicn sepa 15@16¢ on arrival. 

BEESW AX.—Arrivals of beeswax are plentifal. 
We puy 32c. for a good article on arrival. 

CHAS. F. MUTH. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—Best clover in 1-!b. sections (no glass) 
20@21¢.; in 2-Ib. sections (giassed) 18@20c. Fair 
quality, 1 and 2-Ib. sections, 16@17c Extracted, 
white, in sma!) barrels, 10@1 !1c.; buckwheat, 8@& ¥c. 

BEESWAX.—Is more plentiful. Prime yellow 


sells at 36}¢c. 
H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—New crop of comb honey ts being of- 
fered, and some saies of it have been made at 
16@18¢c in 1 and 1% frames. The receipts of ex- 
tracted are liberal, and there is a good deal of 
complaint about unripe honey; consumers holding 
off. Market, 9@10c for white. Very little dark 
left, and some inguiry for it. 

BEESWAX—30@35e. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—New extracted is arriving freely—sell- 
ing for 7and & cts. New comb coming forward 
slowly ; extra white, 6c. 

BEESW AX.—No beeswax in the market. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—Consiierable new arriving. and selling 
in lots at 74@7'4c for extracted in cans; 14@15¢c 
forcomb. Old and all poorer offerings neglected 
and nominal. 

BEESW AX.— Easy, but sold main! 

W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 104 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY —There is a very good demand for new 
white honey at 18@20c. for 1 Ib. sections; 2 1b. new 
17@18¢.; old, 15@10c. No extracted has been re- 
ceived, and none seems wante. in our market. 

BEESW AX—32@35c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON. 


HONE Y—Our market is fairly active. We quote: 
4 Ib. sections at 30¢.; 1 lb. sections, 22@25c.; 2 Ib. 
sections, 20@22c. Extracted. 10c. per Ib. Good 
lots of ext re wanted in kegs or barrels. 

BEESW AX—Our supply is gone; we have none 
| to quote. 
\ CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


at 29@30c. 
. 3d Street, 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


That “ Long Idea” Hive. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





On page 223, A. W. R. asks why I 
do not adopt and practice the method 
used in getting the 566 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey spoken of on page 115. 
Ten or more years ago D. L. Adair, of 
Kentucky, was quite a prominent bee- 
keeper and writer for the bee papers. 
He used and advocated a long hive to 
be used on the principle of spreading 
the frames out horizontally instead of 
tiering one hive above the other, 
claiming that, thereby, a colony of 
bees could be kept in a normal condi- 
tion, and while in said condition no 
swarming would be the result. This 
hive he termed the ‘* long idea” hive. 
Being always ready to test all the 
‘**new ideas,’ I made two hives four 
feet long, during the winter of 1873, 
but did not put them in use until the 
summer of 1877. One of these I 
worked for extracted honey,as given 
on page 115, and the other for comb 
honey, on Mr. Adair’s plan. 

The one worked for comb honey 
swarmed, and after repeated trials to 
keep them at work in the 4-foot hive, 
I let them have theirown way when 
— had swarmed for the fifth time, 
and hived them in an empty hive. 

The one worked for extracted honey 
did splendidly, but another worked 
on the “‘tiering up” plan did nearly as 
well, and by practical knowledge I 
learned that I could work a two or 
three story hive much more easily 
than I could this long one. To take 
the frames out, the person’s back must 
be bent just enough to make it the 
hardest kind of work, and the bees 
which were shaken off the combs 
would crawl all over the sides and 
top of the hive in such numbers as to 
make it almost impossible to close it 
again. With the two story hive the 
bees could be shaken on top of the 
trames in the lower hive, when they 
would crowd below until the hive was 
closed, and the operator could stand 
erect while at work at the hive. But 
the worst thing about it was that I 
lost both colonies during the next 
winter, after fixing them in good 
shape for winter, as I considered. I 
have tried the hives since with no 
better success, so have torn them to 
pieces and made others of them. 

A. W. R. further wants to know 
“what became of the 70,000 workers 
in winter.” As the honey season 
drew toa close, or about the first of 
August, the queen ceased to lay in 
all but about six of the central 
frames, so that by the tirst of Novem- 
ber the hive contained no more bees 
than others having only nine frames 
during the season. The worker bee 
lives but about 45 days during the 
summer months, hence it comes to 
pass, as soon as the queen ceases her 
extra prolificness, that the workers 
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— diminish, till but an ordinary 
ony exists for winter. He that 
over-rules all things made the honey 
bees so that as summer approaches 
their instinct leads them to usher a 
| host of bees into existence to gather 
| the honey about to be secreted, and 
|as this passes by, the same instinct 
|leads them to prepare for winter, by 
| decreasing their numbers. In this, 
as wellas in many other things, we 
|see how perfect was the work of the 
| Creator. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


>_<. —_—— 





| 
| Selecting Location Before Swarming. 
| 
} 


Michigan Farmer. 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 

I send you this interesting letter of 
Mr. F. E. Delano’s, one of our grad- 
| uates, and a farmer at Oxford, Mich. 

A case almost identical is reported 
rom England. This seems to prove 
| that scouts are sent out before swarm- 
ing to pre-empt the future home, and 
that clustering just after the swarm 
issues, is not to give time to look upa 








commenced. 


OXFORD, June 24, 1883. 
To Prof. A. J. Cook. 


parting what is known about the 
‘little busy bee” to those who are 
still nervous about shaking hands 
| with them, and still more so about 
having them tenants of 
house. 





I will tell you of an interest- 


|ing occurrence that has taken place | 
| here, and in which a swarm of bees | 


are especially interested. We are en- 


gaged in rebuilding a part of our| 
10use ; the upright has not been torn | 
down, and on the side where we are) 


| putting ap the oo the joists run 
| through the wall. There happened to 
be some holes next to the ends of two 
or three. Friday afternoon it was 
very warm; for a long time I had 


remarks concerning them, but paid 
no attention otherwise to their con- 
tinual hum. Finally we 
around, and found that to all appear- 





\the house under the chamber floor. 
| As a swarm of bees make considerable 
| noise when they fly, and as we had 
| heard no unusual or increased amount 
|of humming, we concluded that they 
dinner. Again, we could hardl 
credit that conclusion, forit was half- 
| past three before we had heard a_ bee 
latall. That night all we could do 
| was to make conjectures concerning 
| their arrival. The mystery was sat- 
|isfactorily explained about 9 o’clock 
Saturday morning. About half-past 
eight we noticed that there was nota 
| bee around, so did not know but that 
they had left. Well, they had, but 
not for good, for about nine the 
swarm really came, and this time 
they made noise enough. It wasa 


As you are now interested in im-| 


the same | 


noticed that there were bees around | 
the house, and had made some casual | 


looked | 


ances a swarm of bees had gone into | 


|must have come when we were at | 


big swarm, too. Now, for the con- 
clusion: The bees that came Friday 
were either a scouting party sent in 
advance, or else they came to clean 
out and make ready, which, I do not 
know ; but think probably the place 
had been salested before, and that 
|this regiment had been sent on to 
| make ready for the swarm, for they 
were very busy until night. Then 
| Saturday morning the regiment went 
| back and piloted the swarm to the 
/new found home. 

| Whether the swarm came direct 
here from the hive or not, I do not 
|know. There are bees kept three- 
| quarters of a mile south of here, I 
shall go and see if a swarm left there 
| Saturday morning. 

| Thisis positive proof in this case, 
,and I suppose it is so in all, or most 
| at least, that the place is selected be- 
|fore the swarm gotoit. I have been 
| minute in my description because the 
_circumstance was interesting, and I 
never remember of reading or hear- 
| ing anything positive in regard to the 
| matter before. 








FRED E. DELANO. 


| a a 





home, but more probably to give the | 
queen, which has not tried her wings | 
| for months—probably years—a brief | 
|rest after the short flight, from hive | 
to cluster, before the longer one is| 


For the American Bee Journal 


The Traffic in Queens. 





JAMES HEDDON. 
Some 20 years ago a new race of 
|bees was introduced to American 
apiarists. This race was calied Ital- 
jian. They were plainly and distinctly 
marked physically, and possessed also 
| distinct traits of character. Some of 
| their characteristics were, when com- 
pared with our old-time tried Ger- 
| mans, found to be superior, and some 
inferior. The common voice of the 
majority of apiarists pronounced 
them best, all points considered. Then 
came a demand for these bees. It 
was found that they readily lived and 
mingled with our Germans, and that 
| to put an Italian queen in the place 
of a German queen, would change 
the whole colony in a few weeks. 
|Then there came a demand for 
queens. 

The rearing of queens to fill that 
demand was the next effect. The 
breeder began to select colonies of 
yure Italians to breed from, and as 
1e had more than one pure colony, 
| he began to look about for some way 
to decide which colony he shoild use. 
There is not on record a case where a 
cent was thrown up, ** heads or tails,” 
to settle on the colony to select eggs 
or cells from. Quicker than a flash 
the master’s good sense said, “ this 
one gathers the most honey, and be- 
| haves the best, and, of course, I shall 
use it.” Then and there a new sys- 
tem of breeding was born. **Spon- 
taneous generation.” Breeding for 
qualities began, never to cease as 
long as man and bees remain in 
yartnership in the production of 
ioney. Years rolled on, and no one 
thought of improving any race of 
bees except the Italian. 

Quite often controversies came uf 
as to which race was, ‘taken all in 
all,’ the best. Then the good and 





bad qualities of both wereably shown 
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up. When looking at this picture, | 
thoughtful bee keepers carefully | 
weighed the good and bad points, and | 
struck a balance; some said “ the| 
Germans are the best,” more said | 
‘the Italians are best.”” Acquisitive | 
honey-producers said, ** Why can’t we | 
combine the good qualities of both 
races ?” Determined breeders said, 
‘**We can and we will,” and now, 
queens bred for qualities, and not for 


through the mails 
through a desert. 

At last, in spite of all mistaken and | 
interested opposition, the time has 


like streams) 








| 


the purity of any race, are pouring | 


In the latter they seemed to be 
bewildered. Some combs they built 
properly, while with others the wires 
seemed to be in the way. In one 
case they built exactly at right angles 
withthe frames. In one case a line 
of drone cells was built on either side 


| the wire the full length of the comb. 


In another instance I wired a frame 
and filled it with foundation. just half 
way down from the top-bar. They 
drew out the half sheet and a full 
sheet on the outside of a division- 
board before they completed the half- 
tilled frame. 

After thus experimenting, I have 


come when the leading honey-pro-|concluded that it would be utterly 
ducers of this country can use and | useless,if not more than useless to 
sell the same stock—the bees of their| wire a frame unless you fill it with 


choice. I have private means of 
accurately estimating the popular 
public sentiment of to-day regarding | 
this subject; also its growth during 
the last few years. I predict a glo- 
rious future for the development of 
** Apis-Americana.”’ At last, in the 
traffic of queens, the breeder finds 
honesty ~ interest together. 

Before I close I wish to say a few 
words regarding what kind of queens 
are best for purchasers to buy. If 
one is so well satisfied that he has his 
eye on the strain of bees heis going 
to possess, I know of no way better 
than to buy untested queens and put 
one at the head of each colony. I 
did this with 40 colonies in 1871, and 
aid $2 each; but if, on the other 
1and, the purchaser wishes to test the 
strain before changing to it, or for 
any reason sees fit to rear his own 
queens, he should by all means order 
one, or as many more as he can afford, 
of tesfed queens. They will prove 
much the cheapest in the end, as 
every breeder very well knows. The 
idea of purchasing one untested queen 
to test a strain by, is preposterous in 
itself. I am of the opinion that the 
more tested and less untested queens 
are purchased, the faster we shall 
march toward that coming bee. No 
man should ever breed from an un- 
tested colony. 

Dowagiac, Mich., July 16, 1883. 


-_—— + «+ 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Combs Built in Wired Frames. 








T. A. HOUGAS. 

In regard to the impracticability of 
Wiring frames except for foundation, 
is fully settled in my mind. I should 





not do so, as I consider it but a waste 
of time and money. This spring I 
experimented on this in two ways. 

1. I placed wired frames, and frames 
with full sheets of foundation alter- 
nately. 

2. With nothing but 
in the hive. 

In the former they built the combs 
from top to bottom of the frames in 
strips, not averaging over 1% inches | 
wide. The wire was precisely in the 
centre of the comb in each and every 
case. They did not seem to want to 
unite these combs (there was two or | 
three of these combs in each frame). 
so as to make the frame solid, but 
would leave large openings in them. 


| 


wired frames | 


| bee-keeper. 


|\frame of foundation on each side; 
| but he could find no queen. 


foundation. I agree with Mr. Hed- 
don, that it is impractical. 
Henderson, lowa, July 16, 1883. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Experiences of a Novice. 


BY A NOVICE. 





This article is headed thus, so that 
old bee-keepers may skip over it. It 











is written by a novice for novices. 

I bought a colony of bees late in| 
the spring; a strong colony. The} 
hive was called a Langstroth, or I 
should not have bought the bees. Not | 
liking the old unpainted hive, [ sold | 
it to the man who sold me the bees. | 
After a fortnight, according to agree- | 
ment, I attempted to transfer the bees | 
to a new Langstroth hive, when IL | 
found the bar of the frames half an | 
inch too long to set in my hive. I,| 
however, succeeded by putting one | 
end of the bar inits proper place, and 
allowing the other end to rest on the | 
top of the brood-chamber. 

‘he combs were very thick and 
irregular, and were half full of honey. 
After a while the hive became to} 
fullof bees, and not being able to} 
secure an experienced hand to divide | 
them, I placed a new hive about 8} 
feet from the full colony, and then | 
exchanged their places. Took two} 
thick-combed frames of bees from the | 
full colony and put them into the new | 
with a frame of foundation on each | 
side, and a division-board. I could | 
not find the old queen,so I chose a) 
frame with a queen-cell, and left in| 
the other hive a queen-cell. | 

In a few weeks the old colony | 
seemed again to be in need of being 
divided. I had replaced foundation | 
frames where I had taken the frames | 
of bees. These had cells, and were 
covered with bees. This time [| 
secured the services of an experienced | 
He took the full hive) 
about 246 rods away, and put the new | 
hive where the old one had stood, and | 
put with ittwo frames of bees, and a) 


The next | 
day not more than 200 bees remained 
in the new hive, the rest returned, I 
think, to theold one, so now I propose 
to put the two new colonies together. 
When the last division was made, I 
found the honey all gone, and com- 
menced feeding them, near the en- 


‘trance, with syrup from granulated 


| well. 


sugar, but the flies took half of it. 

On inquiry I found a better way was 
to soak a slice of corn bread in the 
syrup and put it on the frames under 
the cloth and cap. Yesterday, I tried 
the plan, and with such benevolent 
intentions [ thought I need not take 
the veil nor smoker, but I carelessly 
irritated the bees, and three of them 
felt called upon to teach me to be 
more gentle. I[ had, before this time, 
put into my vest pocket a vial of 
carbonic ammonia, and was now 
anxious to try its virtues. I did so, 
but this morning I have a very large 
fat hand. [I am now: ready to try 
another prescription. The veil and 
smoker soon set things all right. 

By the way, I had prepared 40 
sheets of paper with nitre, and rolled 
up with one sheet some cotton rags 
and wood, put itinto the smoker and 
litit with a match, but being ina 
hurry my match fell down upon the 
rest of the paper, which I threw — 
the ground to stamp out the fire, but 
did not succeed. f have since pre- 
pared more, and thank Mr. Higbee 
for his information in the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL. These experiments 
have taught me several things : 

1. Always treat the honey bee gently 
and respectfully. 

2. Always use a 
when handling bees. 

3. Prepare the smoker as recom- 
mended by D. Higbee. 

4. Never depend on powdered car- 
bonic ammonia. 

Steele City. 


smoker and veil 


———EEE 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Bees in Washington Territory. 





C. THEILMANN. 





I have just come home a trip from 
Medical Lake, Washington Territory, 
the great bathing resort of Spokane 
county, where hundreds of people 
have restored their health by the 
waters of Medical Lake, of which Lam 
one that was cured of many years’ 
billiousness. ’ 

Traveling considerably in the Ter- 
ritory, I have only found bees in the 
vicinity of Walla Walla. They seem 
to do splendidly, and are gathering a 
good deal of honey there, but the 
bee-keepers do not manage them very 
I only saw one (an lowa man) 
that had some kind of movable frames 
in his hives, though very poorly gotten 
up. All the rest that I saw, had their 
bees in box hives, and did not know 
how to get any honey, unless they 
brimstoned the bees in the fall. 

Walla Walla valley seems to be well 
adopted for bee-keeping,as they hardly 
ever lose any colonies in winter, for 
the winters are generally very mild. 

I purchased 2 colonies, the only two 


the man had which would not offer to 


sting in handling. and transferred 
them 150 miles North, to the lake 
above mentioned, and are the tirst bees 
that have ever been taken North of 
Snake river; they are gray-looking 
bees, different from the rest I saw 
around Walla Walla, but I saw such 
bees last vear while traveling through 
Arizona. How those gray bees reached 
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Walla Walla I cannot ascertain ; all 1 
know is that they do not offer to sting, 
for all that, they have stings as well 
as other- bees. I would like to get 
some information about the gray Ari- 
zona bees, through the BEE JOURNAL, 
about their habits, ete. 

My bees here are doing well. White 
clover has been better than ever here- 
tofore, and basswood has just com- 
menced to bloom a day or so ago, and 
promises a large yield. 

I have just received a letter from my 
son, written 10days after I left Medical 
Lake, saying that these gentle bees 
are doing nicely. Heis living at the 
Lake and is attending to them. 

Theilmanton, Minn., July 19, 1883. | 


[Will some one in the Territories | 
please reply to the above ? Are they | 
not the same grey bees that are found | 
in the South ?—Eb.] 


| 
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For the American Bee Journal. | 


Bee Notes from Mississippi. 





O, F. BLEDSOE. 





My bees are doing well this season, | 
and are profitable in pecuniary re- | 
turns, though I cannot yet obtain 
results to compare with those of some | 
Northern bee-keepers. I am, how- | 
ever, encouraged in the business. I | 
am satistied that in this locality, and | 
almost anywhere in the South, there is | 
each year ample honey flow to make | 
bee-culture protitable. The great prob- 
lem with me is the best method for | 
controlling the swarming fever. | 

It is difficult here to keep bees at | 
the point, in strength, at which they 
will make comb and seal comb honey, 
and yet not swarm. My plan is to 
shade, ventilate, remove all drone 
comb, to provide ample room to clus- 
ter and build comb at the sides, con- 
fining the brood nest by division 
bourds, and to remove all sections 
from the top as soon as sealed over. 
I clip one wing of every queen. If a} 
swarm issues and I do not desire to | 
put it in a new hive, | letit return and 
remove the queen, or return her to the | 





ut section boxes at the sides in the 
yrood frames. The bees are quicker 
to go to work in common frames with 

ood starters or foundation; more 
yees can get to work, and, the build- 
ing-clusters being more continuous, 
they make more rapid progress. 

The frame I have adopted is a short- 
ened Langstroth frame, that fits ex- 
actly in the Langstroth hive when 
turned round, and the entrance put in 
one of the sides; dimensions of the 
frame, 133gx91g. A broad frame of 
these dimensions will hold exactly six 
4\4x4¥4 sections. Nine of these frames 
in brood nest take 99914 square inches 
of comb, the Doolittle standard for 
brood nest being 1,000 square inches 
of comb. If those who use Langs- 
troth hives should use these short 
frames for awhile. they would not in- 
sist ona frame 175gx914g as the best 
for a standard. The Langstroth 
frame is certainly of the proper depth 
to obtain the best results in comb 
honey, but for many reasons it is too 
long; and, among others that it does 
not admit of the proper arrangements 
for the side-building of comb, and 
this is certainly the correct principle 
in the production of comb honey. 

Grenada, Miss., July 24, 1883. 


- <<>> < 
For the American Bee Journal. 


The Honey Crop Not a Large One. 





J. L. GRAY. 

Please allow me to protest against. 
the almost universal practice of 
writers in bee papers (especially those 
who have kept bees only for a short 
time) of exaggerating the bee busi- 
ness in general, and the present crop 
of honey in particular. This gives 
honey dealers the impression that the 
markets are about to be flooded with 
the largest crop of honey ever known. 
The bee papers are full of glowing 
accounts of the wonderful yields in 
certain parts of the country, while 
those that are getting light yields, or 
none at all, do not report; the dealers 
only seeing one side of the report, 
take it for granted that they can 


hive caged. On the seventh day after | safely cut the prices, and are not slow 
swarming, | open the hive and cut| to do so. 

out all queen cells. Nearly all the| Thecrop of honey in this part of 
brood will by this time be sealed over, | the country is away below an average, 
but lest the bees will take some of the | so far this season ; some of the most 
youngest unsealed larve and try to | successful apiarists uot having secured 
make a queen, I select five of the| any surplus as yet, and clover and 
youngest queen cells and put them | basswood are nearly over. 

back directly over the brood nest in| Mr. James Heddon has, for years, 
the place of a section box, which has| manfully fought against this and 
been taken out for the purpose. After | kindred wrongs ; he has stood unaided, 
two days more, | remove all these | and almost alone, against the practice 
queen cells and let out the queen, or,| of many who coax, yes, almost pull 
if the queen has been taken from|everybody into a business already 
them, remove all the cells but one.| crowded; he nas been called selfish, 
Under these circumstances, the bees | because after he had been to a great 
are compelled to stay and go to work,| expense, and had devoted the best 
and, if ample room is given, will not| years of his life to make a success of 





often swarm again, especially if they| what these same outsiders had 
have a young queen from a cell left to| laughed at. He protested against 
them. As fast as new comb is made|trying to persuade everybody—in- 


in the frames at the sides, it is cutout 
while still white and pure, the honey 
extracted, and the comb used in sec- 
tion boxes. 

I can get much more, and more 
beautiful comb in this way, than if I 


valids, cripples, and lazy good-for- 
nothings to a in and overstock a 
pasture he iias by all means the best 
a to. 

know how this works, for I have 
had a practical illustration with one 








of the kind who thinks that the more 
swarms he gets the more successful 
he is. Itis not selfish for a person to 
look first to his own interests, and 
secondly to mankind in general. 

What would we think of a doctor, 
lawyer or merchant who would con- 
tinually try to convince others that 
his was the best paying business, and 
want everybody to open a store or 
office and take partof his trade or 
ractice from him. I would think 
iim **short of wit,’ but L suppose 
others might say he was selfish, if he 
did not do this. 

Lee Centre, LIl., July 25, 1883. 


[ We give place to the above at once, 
so that the “ protest’? may have its 
full weight. It is, of course, useless 
to think of deceiving any shrewd 
business men, either by ‘* talking up” 
or ‘talking down’”’ the size of the 
honey crop. The quantity, be it 
either large or small, offered for sale, 
decides the matter and makes the 
‘*‘exact truth” known. 

The BEE JOURNAL has, on every 
every occasion, discouraged the idea 
that the business of keeping bees was 
fit for the lazy, invalids, ete., and does 
not believe in tempting any one to 
keep bees—but any selfish policy will 
in the end defeat itself.— Ep. ]} 


ianiendinacaliacitiliinsittiasaantaitantiiniinitat 

For the American Bee Journal. 
Bee-Keeping in Canada. 
* 


EDWARD MOORE, 





Last fall I put3 hives of bees into a 
box, packed with sawdust, but not 
packed as I would like, my means 
being very limited, and, at the proper 
time fur packing, | was working, and 
could not attend to the bees. In the 
spring, when 1 opened the box, one 
colony was dead, and the other two 
very weak in numbers. The first 
opportunity I had, I united them, and 
the first flight they had. I saw they 
had the dysentery badly, but Lallowed 
them a few flights. They were lively 
and active, and soon overcame that. 
Later I searched 2 or 3 times for the 
queen, but could see none; seeing 
hybrid queens advertised for sale, I 
thought I could do no better, so I sent 
for one, and received it all right. 
Taking the netting off the little hole 
of the queen’s cage, I plugged it up 
with beeswax, and laid it on the top 
of the frames; sometime after. on 
looking, | saw the wax was gone, so 
was the queen. I closed up the hive. 
(It was on the 14th of June I received 
the queen.) As they were so weak in 
the spring, I expected no swarm this 
summer, but on July 3, they swarmed, 
and by appearances would more than 
tilla gallon measure; so there must 
have been a queen, for had the queen 
I put on the frames been received at 
once, and begun to lay immediately, 
the earliest hatched could not have 
been before the Sth; besides the 

ueen was ahybrid. To-day, July 12, 
t had a second swarm, considerably 
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smaller than the first, but enough to 
build up well before the fall. 

Soon after warm weather set in, 
we had, and continue to have, con- 
siderable rain, so much so that a 
— deal of the cultivated land is 
ike a marsh, and we have rain the 
greater part of the time, both day and 
night. There is an abundance of 
clover bloom, but the beescan get out 
but little, and, I suppose, that if they 
could, there would & but little nectar 
to gather, but we must hope for 
better things before iong. 


We have had a few warm dry days, | Best and largest display of 


and the subjects of this correspond 
ence are as busy as bees. 


means entirely overcast. 
evening it darkened down, began to 
thunder, with heavy rain again, and 
is a critical time yet, I fear, for honey 
gathering. 

On Saturday 14th, I had another 
small swarm: I think of acting as 
near as I can up to the instructions of 
Prof. Cook with respect to rearing a 
queen or two, to have ready if needed. 

Barrie, Ont., July 14, 1883. 


——___—_—__» --——>e <- — 


For the American Bee Journal, 


A Word to Iowa Bee-Keepers. 


O. CLUTE. 


By invitation of the Executive 
Committee,| attended the annual win- 
ter meeting of the lowa Agricultural 
Society, last January, in Des Moines, 
and gave a lecture on ‘* Modern bee- 
keeping.” The audience was large, 
and seemed much interested in the 
subject. 

1 was requested also to attend a 
business meeting of the Executive 
Committee, and to make a statement 
as to the importance and prospects of 
the bee-keeping industry, and of the 
help the Agricultural Society could 
give in fostering and developing it. 
1 found the committee to be composed 
of courteous gentlemen, who were 
quite willing to.do anything reason- 
able. They asked me to make outa 
list of premiums to be offered at the 
State Fair, this fall. It seemed un- 
wise for our infant industry to make 
too large a demand at first, so | made 
out a modest and yet honorable list, 
and submitted it. They adopted it 
at once. I can see now thatit is by 
no means perfect, yet it will do fora 
beginning. If the parties interested 
in bee-keeping will come out in force, 
and make a good exhibit, we can have 
a better list of premiums another 
year. The 


year are as follows: 


CLASS NO. 128. 
Bees, Bee Products and Bee-Keeping Imple- 
ments. 
Ist. 2d. 
Prem. Prem. 
Best bees in observatory 
SR eee ee $3 00 $2 00 
Best and largest display of 
different races of bees... 5 00 «2 00 
Best comb honey, white = 
5 


Best comb honey, linden.. 5 00 
Best comb honey, fall 
PG iis aie KS eae WeS 


2 00 
2 00 


5 00 200 





July 12, Best com 
was warm and cloudy, still not by any | 


remiums offered for this 


| follows: 


‘living outside of Iowa will be cor- 








Best and largest display of 


comb homey. .....6 sce. 10 00 5 00 
Best extracted honey, white 
Sack ois ciinie’as conan’ 500 200} 


Best extracted honey, linden 5 00 2 
Best extracted honey, fall — 





SI: bins ahi w- ac eied eis k 5 00 2 00 
Best and largest display of 

extracted honey......... 10 00 5 00 
Best hive for summer..... 200 1:00! 
Best hive for out-door win- 

Se eer 200 1 00) 
Best honey extractor...... 1 00 
Best bee smoker........... 50 


00 | 
» foundation for 
1 00) 


a implements 5 00 2 


brood combs............. 2 00 


Toward | Best comb foundation for 


— comb honey..... 200 1 00) 
Best display of honey plants 3 00 2 00 


Norre.—The award of the judge or 
committee on bee products will be on 
ascale of 20 points of perfection, as 
Color 5; quality (taste) 5; 
neatness of packages 5; and general 
advantage to purchasers, including 
facility for handling, 5. 


I have examined somewhat care- 
fully the premium lists of many of 
the State Agricultural Societies, and 
there is, I think, but one that offers a 
better list of premiuins to bee-keepers. | 
In most cases the premiums are so) 
insignificant as to repel any bee-| 
keeper who respects his calling. The | 
bee-keepers of Iowa should respond | 
to this generous treatment from our 
Society by coming out to the State | 
Fair in large numbers, and exhibit- | 
ing their ay eee Let us show to 
the State the beauty, the excellence, 
and the importance of our products. 

While this word is addressed es- 
pecially to the bee-keepers of Lowa, it 
must not be forgotten that our noble 
State throws its gates open to all. 
Competition in all departments is 
open to the world. All bee-keepers 





dially welcome to the Fair, and their 
exhibits will be ona par with those 
from lowa. It is hoped that man 
bee-keepers from adjacent States will 
come and help us. 

Lowa is most excellently adapted to 
the production of honey. Undoubt- 
edly this ne will rapidly develop 
in importance. If all the newspapers 
in Iowa will print this article, they 
will assist in furthering a new busi- 
ness which will soon assume large 
proportions, and will benefit every 
section of the State. 

lowa City, Iowa, July 25, 1883. 
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te We have organized a bee-keep- 
ers’ associotion at Waco, ‘Texas, 
known as the ‘State Central Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. Please give 
notice in the BEE JOURNAL. 
J. W. GuUYTON, Sec. 
Waco, Texas, July 21, 1883. 
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e@ The summer meeting of the 
Cortland, N. Y., Union Bee- Keeper's 
Association, will be held at Cortland, 
N. Y., on Tuesday, Aug. 14, 1883. 

M. C. BEAN, Sec. 


Ghat and How. 


+ 





ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 


a es Se 


Tiering up the Sections. 

Will Mr. James Heddon please an- 
swer through the BEE JOURNAL the 
following questions : 

1. What is the cause of bees mak- 
ing drone brood in the sections or 
boxes above the brood-chamber, on 
the old colonies, before swarming ? 

2. Is there any arrangement for 
putting on tiers of sections, more 
than one high, so that you can see 
when the sections are full, without 
raising up frames ? 

3. How many tiers high do you 
think right fora = strong colony ? 

JAMES SHORTT. 
Oak Centre, Wis., July 19, 1883. 


ANSWERS.—1. Bees are more de- 


| sirous of producing drones just before 


swarming, as they at that time antici- 
pate their immediate use. Drone or 
store comb has large sized cells, and 
they are quite apt to build this hind 
of comb in surplus sections where full 
pieces of foundation are not used; 
more especially if there is little drone 
comb in the brood chamber, which 
would surely be the case if full sheets 
of foundation were used there, 

2. We use a case of ourown peculiar 
style, which takes one tier of sections. 
We use this three and sometimes four 
tiers, or cases, high. To examine the 
case we remove the cover, and then 
one case after another, looking into 
their tops and bottoms. We find this 
much simpler and easier than any 
methods, using glass. 

3. Answered above. 

Italian Bees Turned Black. 


What is the cause of my bees 
changing from Italian to black ? Last 
April, I bought a colony of Italian 
bees. About the first of June I be- 
gan to see a few black bees in the 
colony. To-day, July 16, you cannot 
see an Italian bee, or one that looks 
like one. The colony has not swarmed 
yet. IL keep a small apiary of bees, 
mostly black; they are doing splen- 
didly. Iam more than pleased with 
the Ber JOURNAL. A. P. CHAPIN. 

Fenton, Mich., July 16, 1883. 


ANSWER.—In reply to your ques- 
tion, | would say that yourqueen died 
in the spring. The colony by some 
means or other became possessed of 
another. It would seem as though 


your new queen would produce hybrid 


bees containing some yellow bands, 
provided they had reared her from the 
one deceased, which you bought. It 
may be barely possible that a black 
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queen entered the hive, and became 
the reigning queen. I can hardly ac- 
count for so sudden and radical a 
change, in any other way. 


Heddon Rack. 


I see in the last number of the BEE 
JOURNAL, page 357,that Mr. W. HL. 
Harmer likes the Heddon section 
rack, and thinks the broad frames 
will soon be a thing of the past. 
What kind of section rack does Mr. 
Heddon use ? Does he use the Langs- 
troth hive? Is Mr. Heddon’s rack 
suitable for both one and two-pound 
sections? Please answer in the BEE 
JOURNAL. L. FATZINGER. 

Janesville, Wis., July 22, 1883. 





ANSWER.—In answer to the above | "umber of our professed bee-keepers | = 


question, I will refer Mr. F. to page 
659 of the BEE JOURNAL for 1882. 

The case represented is for one- 
pound sections, and the same plan is 
equally well adapted for sections of 
other sizes. 





Transferring Bees from a Box. 

Will it be advisable to take a swarm 
of bees out of astore box and put them 
in a hive at this time ? he bees 
swarmed on June 9, and have built 
the box half full. Please let me know 
if [can do it and not disturb the bees. 

GEO. D. RANDENBUSH. 

ANSWER.—It is better for the inex- 
perienced to do their transferring in 
the latter part of May or fore part of 
June. The harder and stiffer the 
combs, the better. Stili, if properly 
done, there is no chance of failure in 
transferring your bees at this time of 
the year, and new swarms at that, 
upon the plan given in last week’s 
BEE JOURNAL, page 367. 


Moving Bees. 

Living in a village, my bees annoy 
the grocers, and also people in their 
houses, when flowers fail. Is there 
any remedy but to move them out of 


town, if so what? If moved, how far | 
must I take them, not to suffer loss | 


of bees, by removal? Will Mr. 

Heddon please answer in the Weekly 

BEE JOURNAL. J. E. FULLER. 
Homer, N. Y., July 23, 1883. 


ANSWER.—I am not one of those 


Driving Bees. 


Ihave watched the bees for my 
father 27 years ago, sometimes as late | 
as August, for swarms. 
learned that the heat of the season | 
has more to do with their clustering | 
on the outside of the hive than a| 

ate ganged of swarming, especially so | 
_ late in the season. About 15 years 
; ago | bought my tirst coleny of bees. 
| | was a reader of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for a few years, when | 
printed in Washington, D.C. When I 
learned that it had become a weekly 
journal, I subscribed for it again, and 
| lexpect to take itas long as | have 
;one colony of bees. With one or two 
| exceptions, | never wrote a line for it | 
|or any other bee paper. As a goodly | 


| 





| give us their best ideas and new dis- | 
|coveries, I thought | would write a} 
few lines and let the bee fraternity | 
discuss what I believe to be entirely | 
| new, at least I never saw a line on the | 
subject. I would like to apply to a| 
practical use a discovery I made. It| 
is this: 
number of swarms to come out of the 


does. 
day as 4 o’clock. By applying m 
process they swarm and cluster as 
natural swarm does. 








the readers of the BEE JOURNAL the | 
advantages that could be derived 
from it. I now have 78 colonies— 
spring count 25. 
‘the surplus boxes. I 


| top surplus arrangement. I am not 


experienced in extracting, but will} 
I use a frame 11x12, | 


we it this week. 
| which, I think, is 1 or 2 inches too 


| deep. 


I believe a frame 9 inches deep 
|by 12 long about the right size. I 
| wintered on the summer stands last 
| winter, and lost 60 colonies. I blame 
myself (as I believe all who lose 
heavily ought to) for losing so many, 
because I did not give them the proper 
winter protection. Allow me, in this 
connection, tov ask whether there is 
among your many readers a person 
who has ever driven a swarm of bees 
as mentioned in this item. 
J. R. RoEBUCK. 
Burton City, Ohio, July 14, 1883. 





ANSWER.—Any cheap and practi- 
cal method by which a colony can be 
made to cast a swarm at will, would 
| be of great value to the fraternity. 


I have since | ; 


I sueceeded in making a} 


parent colonies like a natural swarm | 
I have done it as late in the) 


tions. I keep 


Most of them in| 
use side and | 


who believe so little in the rights of | 
apiarists and so much in the rights 
of others as some bee-keepers do; but 
leaving the opposing rights out of the 
question, I believe it would well pay 
you to move your bees out of town, 
and that is the only practical remedy. 
Ican move my whole apiary at any 
time of year from one rod to ten 
miles or over, without any loss result- 
ing. Twice lI have moved my whole 
stock about ten rods, once three-| 
quarters of a mile, and all went well. 
I will, in the near future, in an article 
in this paper, tell you how I proceed. 


In answer to your last question, I 
| will say that several bee-keepers have 
reported causing their bees to swarm 
by inserting a queen-cell in the hive. 
This result, however, is only a possi- 
ble one, and cannot be relied upon 
with any degree of certainty, and, 
undoubtedly,is entirely impracticable. 
As faras the size of your frame is 
concerned, [ agree with you that it is 
too deep, and will say that could I 
now inaugurate an universal frame, I 
would, for one or two quite important 
reasons, make it not over seven inches 
deep, which is two inches shallower, 


l 
and I would have it a little longer 


than the Langstroth frame. But ex- 
perience in thousands of cases, and 
in hundreds of apiaries, has demon- 
strated beyond all doubt, that there is 
less importance regarding the size of 
frame as adapted to breeding, win- 
tering and surplus honey-storing than 
that we have one and the same size 
frame, in general use. I am always 
ready and anxious to put to the test 
all new methods which bid fair to 
prove valuable adjuncts to the science 
of apiculture. I would like to know 
of your method. 














| Keeping the Colonies Strong, 


The basswood has never yielded 
| more honey in one season than this. 


oat My hives are 12x22 inches, and 13 
c | 
I would like | 
Mr. Heddon to consider this, and give | 


inches deep, inside measure. About 
12 frames 11 inches square fill a hive. 
On top of this I put a hive made for 
| wide frames, holding 8 one-pound sec- 
my colonies very strong, 
so that they will fill sections rapidly. 
Perhaps you would like to know how 
I keep them so strong. Some time 
before the basswood bloomed, the bees 
were gaining in stores from white 
| clover; [ examined some of the strong- 
est, and found about 6 or 7 queen cells 
| started. I destroyed all I could find 
| in each hive, thinking this would pre- 
| vent them from swarming fora while ; 
but they built other cells immediately. 
Then the basswood commenced to 
bloom and ~_ wanted to swarm; I 
let about a gallon of bees go out with 
the queen. I then shut the hive u 
until the swarming fever was over; 
kept destroying all the queen cells in 
the old hive, except one, until the 
brood was too old to produce queens. 
The amount of bees which went with 
the queen was hardly missed from the 
old colony. The swarm which was 
hived I strengthen with hatching 
brood, when the rush of honey-gather- 
ing isover. A part of my hives have 
just one story, or at least without the 
sections to extract from, and, after 
doing so, I keep some of the whitest 
comb which has no brood it it, take 
out full sections and fill empty ones 
| with this comb, and put in the place 
| of the full ones. 

| WICKLIFFE FISHER. 

Hamler, O., July 26, 1883. 








Saw the Like Before. 

27 colonies in the spring have 
” 700 lbs. of extracted and some 

comb honey. besides increasing to 65 

,colonies and some nuclei. Basswood 

is now in fullbloom. I never saw the 


| Never 
My 


—_— 
— 


|like in the 18 years I have been in 

| Minnesota. 

H. H. RosEBROCK. 
Owatonna, Minn., July 25, 1883. 
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Queen Laying in the Sections. 

My spring yield of honey is over. 
I took out the last on the latter part 
of June. The amount from my 60 
colonies is 3,000 pounds of extracted 
honey. I will probably get half as 
much more in the fall. Is there any 
way to restrain the bees from making 
brood in the upper story? My bees 
seem to have a particular fancy for | 
that this season. Please tell me about | 
the Bokhara clover, whether or not it | 
is very desirable as a honey plant. 

M. M. LINDSAY. | 





Fulton, Tenn., July 24, 1882. 


[Some use what is called queen ex- | 
cluders—sheets of zinc with holes | 
large enough to admit the workers, | 
but through which the queen cannot | 
pass. Bokhara is the imported sweet | 
clover, and is an excellent honey-| 
producer.—ED. | 





Best Honey Harvest for Years. | 
We have had the best honey harvest | 
here for years. The bees are just) 
booming. It is in fact the best we} 
H.C. WHITE. 
Madison, Ind., July 17, 1883. 


| 


Troubles of a Beginner. 


The flood of last winter left me 
with but 3 colonies of bees, They | 
each swarmed about the middle of | 
June; in 7 days I listened for the! 
piping of the queen, and heard it in| 
one of the hives, but not in the others. | 
A swarm followed, and the piping | 
went on until 4swarms came off. In| 
one hive, that night, the piping was 
as loud as ever, but no swarm fol- 
lowed, nor have I heard any piping 
since. The night after, the fourth 
swarm came out, but there was no 
piping or swarming in the others. 
They put surplus in the upper story 
(box hives). My difficulty was this, 
in hiving a swarm that came off on 
June 16, the cluster was low, on a 
grape vine. I set a Langstroth hive 
on the ground and shook the bees 
down, but they clustered on the hive 
in front, and refused to enter. 
brushed them down, and repeatedly 
changed the hive, took out some of the 
frames, but to no purpose ; there they 
staid all night, and got the benefit of 
a drenching shower. On the morning 


~ 


of the 17th, 1 sent for a neighbor of | 
greater experience, not liking to lose | 


the bees (a very large swarm). He 


= in the frames, also put on the! 


oxes, and went to work with smoker 
and stick, working faithfully in the 
rain for an hour, and litterally drove 
them in. I carried them to the stand 
and had no further trouble. But, on 
the 9th inst., 1 took off the boxes and 
found a very few boxes of nice clover 
honey, the rest were filled with brood 
in all stages, young bees, sealed and 
unsealed brood, and cells with eggs 
just deposited. Cells that from their 


color seemed to have been used be- | 
fore, and from which I am convinced | 
young bees had come very lately. 


After taking the combs out, I watched 
them for an hour or two, and was re- 
warded by seeing bee after bee biting 


off the cap and emerging from their 
cells. Ido not know whether I could 
have saved any of this brood, by 
placing the combs under a_ box hive, 
or whether I was all wrong in putting 
on the boxes at the start, and as the 
bees must have entered the boxes when 
hived (only 21 daysintervening), Have 
I probably lost the queen, and how 
am I to know? We are having a 
famous honey season; white clover 
covers the land, and bees work pro- 
digiously. THos. MARTIN. 


making new comb, rearing brood, and 
storing surplus honey. I usually get 
nice comb built (when I do not have 
foundation), by putting in 2 or3 empty 
frames ata time, near the center of 
each colony, one frame in a place. By 
this plan I build up my young colonies 
gradually, without drawing much on 
the old ones. Here [ will state how I 
prepare brood sections for the Langs- 
troth hive, so that they hold either 
natural comb or comb foundation, 
without sagging or breaking out when 





Coal Valley, Ill., July 10, 1883. 


[Had you given the swarm sheets 
of foundation in the brood-chamber, 
they would not have gone up to the 
surplus arrangement to build comb, 
and use it for brood-rearing. If no 
comb foundation was given the swarm 
when hived, or old combs, the surplus 
arrangement should not have been 
put on. If the queen was * lost,” 
where did the brood come from ?—ED.] 
White Honey Harvest Short. 

Bassweod, which is very abundant 


bloom. From some cause, there was 


year. White clover has never 
bloomed so abundantly with us, as it 
has this season; but the weather has 


| been too cold and wet to give us much 


from that source, consequently our 
white .honey harvest will be very 
short. White clover is still in bloom, 
and we may get a small amount from 
it yet. We have extracted 2,000 
| pounds, and have taken 400 pounds 
|of comb honey, and still have in the 
| hives enough to make the former 2,500, 
|} and the latter 500 or 600 pounds, from 
/100 colonies, in splendid condition. 
| Last season we got nearly twice the 
|} amount from 50 colonies. We would 
like to inquire of those having had 
|experience with Alsike clover, if 
/cattle pastured upon it are as liable 
| to become bloated as upon red clover. 
| If the Alsike is free from this objec- 
tion, it can be largely introduced 
|}among the farmers, and will be a 
great benefit to bee-keepers. 
A. J. HATFIELD & SON. 
New Carlisle, Ind., July 24, 1883. 


How I Build Up My Colonies. 
My bees are just booming, and have 
been most of the time since white clo- 


ver came in, some 4 or 5 weeks ago, | 


and it looks now asif it would last 
well for 2 or 3 weeks yet. 
present prospects, we will get as good 
a yield as we did lastseason. I began 
the spring with 11 colonies, all in fair 
condition except one which proved to 
be queenless; but I kept it going by 
giving it brood from other colonies, 


until a new queen was reared, so now | 


itis one of my best. I have bees in 
23 hives. but do not count all true col- 
onies until the queen is laying. 

make my increase by dividing on the 
| nuclei «Bong which | like best, for it 
leaves the main colonies strong for 





From our | 


handling the combs, either in the ex- 
tractor or otherwise. I take good 
|broom wire and stretch it tightly 
| across the middle of the section. To 
|do this, [ make a hole in the end 
| pieces, put the wire through, fasten 
,one end, and draw it tightly and 
\fasten it, before cutting the wire. 
Fasten the ends by bending over 
|jand twisting around the wire, 
| and I find the bees nearly always build 
| the comb with the wire in the center, 
| with perfect cells on each side. I 
| filled several sections prepared this 
way last season, with foundation, and 
itall proved a success without trouble. 
| After fastening at the top, lightly 
press the wire into the sheet of roun- 


\in our vicinity, has just gone out of | dation, and the bees will draw it out 


| alike on both sides. In sections fixed 


‘not one blossom to many thousands | in this way, you will always find that 
| last year, when the weather was favor- | the comb is strong and will stay to its 
able but a part of the time,so the | place. 
yield has been very light from it, this | 


I have had them in useseveral 
years. I‘rom my 11 colonies about two 
weeks ago, I extracted 200 lbs. of fine 
white clover honey, and I can take 
about the same now, and about 100 
Ibe. of fine comb honey in two-pound 
sections. J. W. SANDERS. 
Le Grand, Iowa, July 20, 1883. 


Abundance of Rain. 


Rain still reigns in this neighbor- 
hood. We have had rain nearly — 
day this month, until about a wee 
ago, when it ended with the heaviest 
storm of the season, overflowing the 
banks of the river, and caused great 
destruction and loss of life and pro- 
| perty in the parts of this city lying 
low. One bee-keeper in this city had 
| tocarry his bees upon the top of his 
| house; another saved only one colony 
out of his whole yard, being more for- 
| tunate than some others who lost 

every colony. lam mony f to say mine 
‘are deine very well, and I am satisfied 
| they will pay me a very good interest 
‘on my investment. Basswood has 
started to bloom, and clover is still in 
/blossom ; so if we have two or three 
| weeks of dry weather now, we will be 
all right until fall flowers appear. 

W. H. WEsTOoN. 
London, Ont., July 20, 1883. 





Giant Ladies’ Slipper as a Honey Plant. 


I see that the German word, ** Rie- 
sen Balsamine ” was translated wrong 
on page 355. It should have been the 
Giant Ladies’ Slipper. 

LL. KNorr, M. D. 

Savannah, Ga., July 22, 1883. 


[If any of our readers know of this 
plant yielding honey in America, we 
should be pleased to bear from them 
on the subject.—ED.] 
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Excessive Swarming. 


It has been out of the question to 
keep bees from swarming. The 
weather has been too wet and cold, 
all through the white clover season ; 
with only enough of sunshine to give 
the bees a chance to swarm ; swarm 
they would, and swarm they did. 
Pasturage has been good all the 
spring and summer, so far, but the 
weather has been so bad that they 
could not gather the crop, which has 
been most abundant, if it could have 
been saved. Basswood opened the 
15th, and would have given us a 
large surplus, had the weather been 
favorable ; bees are very strong, and 
would do well if they could. 

A. W. OSBURN. 

Water Valley, N. Y., July 23, 1883. 





Sweet Clover, ete. 

Lenclose samples of honey plants. 
Please give me the name of plant No. 
1, and also state whether it is honey- 

roducing. My bees have not found 
it yet, as it grows by the kitchen door, 
and they never come about the house. 
Is No. 2 the famous Mollie O’Large’s 
honey plant, that we read so much 
about? Is smartweed and heart’s- 
ease the same plant? Please answer 
in the BEE JOURNAL. 

Mxus. J. N. HEATER. 
Columbus, Neb., July 2, 1883. 


{Number 1 is sweet clover ( Melilotus 
Officinalis), a well-known honey plant, 
and for its large and long continued 
nectar-product, very justly esteemed 
by apiarists. Another species much 
like the present one, has white 
flowers, while these are yellow. Both 
are natives of Europe, but are now 
widely disseminated throughout our 


country, and spontaneously (as would | 


appear) spring up about the yards, 
roadsides and waste places anywhere. 
They are biennial plants, flowering 
or not the first year, according to the 
earliness, vigor, etc., of the seedling, 
and the length of the season. but 
springing up from the root the second 
year, and making rapid and large 
growth with an abundance of flowers, 
each of which is richly filled with 
honey of excellent quality. The 
plants are very hardy, and in most 
places propagate themselves suffi- 
ciently to keep up the supply. The 
first part of the generic name, Mel, 
means honey; so conspicuous, this 
substance seemed to be to Tournefort, 
the French botanist, as he examined 
and named the plant. 

Now comes another side to the 
story. Only last week an appeal came 
from Livinston County, Ill., for in- 
formation as to how to exterminate 


able nuisance as a weed. Neither 


is this the first request of the kind! family, and seems to be a Dentaria. 








| ferred to for the existence there of 
this sweet clover from the roadsides, | sweet clover, whether justly or not is 
the officer in charge finding it a verit- | another matter. 


that has come to your correspond- 
ent from the region of country 
southwest from Chicago, within a 
radius of a hundred miles. Cattle do 
not commonly eat the plant, and no 
enemies among the insect tribe appear 
to follow it. The long, hard stems, 
with open foliage, make a poor sub- 
stitute for many better plants which 
are crowded out in the special locali- | 
ties where this clover prominently | 
thrives. This again opens up a very 
interesting, and in many ways, im- | 
portant question, much too intricate | 
and involved, however, to be entered | 
upon here, except as a simple state- | 
ment—the question of the peculiar 
growth of certain plants in certain | 
regions. 

We used to have an idea that plants | 
succeeded best in their native coun- | 
try, or at any rate in places most} 
nearly resembling in soil, climate, etc., | 
the original home of the species, but | 
this is by no means the fact. Our} 
worst weeds are such from their 
vigor and abundant reproductive | 
powers, but nearly all these worst 
ones are importations from abroad, 
largely from across the ocean. On the 
other hand, some American plants, 
not specially obnoxious at home, are | 
the pests of the fields, gardens, etc., | 
of other countries. Our evening | 
primrose is well-nigh an occupant of 
the whole land area of the temperate 
zones, sometimes 
scarcely noticeable, sometimes pesti- 
ferous as a weed. The same fact may 
be noted in regard to the plant growth | 
in different parts of our country. In 
central Illinois Canada thistles do not 
thrive, no seed at all is produced. | 
Those pests of the eastern pastures | 
and meadows, “hard-hack” and} 
** white weed,” are rarely seen in the 
West, and if introduced, more rarely 
maintain their unenviable reputation. 
Any one may multiply these exam- 
ples, but itis not so easy to answer 
why such peculiarities exist. With- 
out attempting it here in any way, 
attention is called to the importance 
of proper knowledge in this respect, 
when introducing or harbering plants 
strange to the vicinity. A pest may 
be kept out or readily exterminated 
perhaps at first, which, after a time, 
becomes a continual nuisance in spite 
of efforts at eradication. The bee 
men are blamed in the locality re- 





Number 2 belongs to the mustard 








The specimen is not sufficiently de- 
veloped to permit accurate determi- 
nation. 

The plants usually called smart- 
weed and heart’s-ease are not the 
same species, though similar in ap- 
pearance, and belong to the same 
botanical genus (Polygonum). The 
former—there are several of them— 
have a sharp or peppery taste, the 
latter is quite free from this property, 
and contains a gland mucilage not 
found in the other. When, however, 
bee-keepers speak of the product 
from ‘“smartweed” the non-acrid 
species of Polygonum are meant, for 
these are by far the best honey 
plants.—T. J. BURRILL, Champaign, 
Ill. 

Width of Sections. 


In reply to G. H. Denman (see page 
363), I would say that my sections 
were a sixteenth less than two inches 
wide, and in racks holding 21 sections. 

L. C. WHITING. 

East Saginaw, Mich., July 20, 1883. 





Gibson Co., (Tenn.) Association. 

Too much rain this season for a 
good flow of honey. The crop is al- 
most a failure, in this section. I will 
get some more yet, but in all that I 
get from the spring harvest will be 
about 1,500 pounds of comb honey. 
My bees are bringingin pollen rap- 
id y now, and rearing bees for the 
fall crop, and with favorable weather 
we may expect a good fall crop of 
honey. Bee-keepers are getting 


scattered and | somewhat more interested in bees, in 


this countiay, than before; and have 
organized the ‘“‘Gibson County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association,’ a report of 
which you will get next week. The 
3EE JOURNAL comes regularly, and 
isa welcome visitor to Honey Hill 
apiary. J. W. HOWELL. 
Kenton, Tenn., July 17, 1883. 





Poor Honey Prospect in New York. 

We had a hard fight to get our bees 
through the cold spring, and many 
colonies fell by the way. Since then 
an almost continual rain blighted our 
good - for a large yield of 
honey. We had a good show of white 
clover, but heavy rains prevented the 
bees from gathering much honey from 
it. Basswood has helped bees to fill 
the brood-chambers some, but gave 
only alittle surplus honey. The re- 
sult is, there is but very little surplus 
honey in this section, up to this date. 
We may get some fall honey. 

R. Bacon. 
Verona, N. Y., July 24, 1883. 





Basswood Come and Gone. 


Basswood began to bloom 10 days 
ago, and itis now gone. Sumac is In 
its prime, and will last for 3 weeks 
yet. I have had about 50 pounds of 
surplus so far, on an average, per 
colony,and moreis nearly ready to 
take away. H. L. JEFFREY. 


Wasbington Depot,Ct., July 23,1883. 
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Special Dotices. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 


We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 








_——_- 


How to Create a Market for Honey. 





We have now published another 
edition of the pamphlet on ‘‘Honey as 
Food and Medicine,” with more new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 


We have put the price still lower, 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 5 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 40 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00, or 1,000 for 
$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 
we will print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
Try it, and you will be surprised. 


- we + 





Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 


~~. - 


g Do not send coins in a letter. It 
is dangerous and increases the postage 
unnecessarily. Always send postage 
stamps, for fractions of a dollar, and, 
if you can get them—one-cent stamps ; 
if not, any denomination of postage 


Our Premiums for Clubs. 





Any one sending us aclub of two 
subscribers for 1 year, for the Weekly 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy of 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 
For three subscribers, with $6, we 
will send Cook’s Manual, in paper, 
Emerson’s Binder for the Weekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 

For four subscribers, with $8, we 
will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 

For flve subscribers, with $10, we 
will send the Apiary Register for 200 
colonies, Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, or an 
extra copy of the Weekly Ber Jour- 
NAL for one year. 


To get any of the above premiums 
for the Monthly BEE JOURNAL send 
double the number of subscribers, and 
the same amount of muney. 


The Apiary Register. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 





For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 





The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 


+ —<2e - 


Subscription Credits.—We do not 
acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- 
tion by letter. The label on your 
paper, or on the wrapper, shows the 
date to which your subscription is 
paid. When you send us money, if 
the proper credit is not given you, 
within two weeks thereafter, on your 
label, notify us by postal card. Do 
not wait for months or years, and 
then claim a mistake. The subscrip- 
tion is paid to the end of the month 
indicated on the wrapper-label. This 
gives a statement of account every 
week. 


_——— er + 


G@@ May we ask you, dear reader, to 
speak a good word for the BEE JouR- 
NAL to neighbors who keep bees, and 
send on at least one new subscription 
with your own ? Our premium, “ Bees 
and Honey,” in cloth, for one new sub- 
scriber to the Weekly, or two for the 
Monthly, besides your own subscrip- 
tion to either edition, will pay you for 
your trouble, besides having the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have 
aided the BEE JOURNAL to a new 
subscriber, and progressive apiculture 


Bingham Smoker Corner. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, and springs that donotrust anc break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
anda 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
post-paid for $1.73. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia Mich. 





The Very Best. i 


The Bingham ‘‘Conqueror ”’ smoker 
is the very best thing | have tried in 
that line. M. M. LInpsay. 
Fulton, Tenn., July 24, 1883. 


All Exeelling. — Messrs. Bingham 
& Hetherington, Dear Sirs:—l am 
now selling — Smokers almost ex- 
clusively. You are excelling your- 
selves in smokers all the time. 
Respectfully, J.G. TAYLOR. 
Austin, Texas, May 10, 1883. 


Cyprians Conquered. 

All summer long it has been ‘* which 
and tother’’ with me and the Cyprian 
colony of bees I have—but at last I 
am ‘ boss.” Bingham’s **‘ Conqueror 
Smoker” did it. If you want lots of 
smoke just at the right time, geta 
Conqueror Smoker of Bingham. 

G. M. DOOLITTLe. 
Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882. 





During the following three months, 
oe Smokers will be sent post- 
aid, per mail, on receipt of the fol- 
owing prices: 


The “Doctor”. .(wide shield)—3}¢ in. firetube, $2.00 

The Conqueror (wide shield)—s in.firetube, 1.75 

Large ........... (wide shield) —2)4in. firetube, 1.50 

Extra ........... (wideshield)—2 in.firetute, 1.25 
in. fire tube, 


1.00 
Little Wonder. .(nar. shield)—154 in. fire tabe, 
Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping Knife.. 


65 
1.15 
With thanks for letters of encour- 
agement, and the absence of complain- 
ing ones, we tender to our thirty-five 
thousand patrons our best wishes. 
Very Respectfully Yours, 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON. 


Abronia, Mich., June 1, 1883. 








The New York and Lake City Mining 
Company. 





A prominent engineer, who is well 
acquainted with Mines in all parts of 
Celeeniia. was recently invited to ex- 
amine the property of this Company. 
He gave it as his opinion, and he is 
perfectly disinterested, that the pro- 
perty is the richest he had ever seen, 
and is worth $5,000,000.— Adv. 


Advertisers’ Opinion. 

The queen business is rushing, and 
we think the BEE JOURNAL deserves 
much credit as an advertising medium. 

E. A. Toomas & Co. 

Coleraine, Mass., July 18, 1883. 

Advertisements intended forthe Bez 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 








stamps will do. 





to another devotee. 


Saturday of the previous week. 
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The Bee-Keepers’ Guide, 


OR, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 
9,000 SOLD IN SIX YEARS. 


10th Thousand Just Oat. 


trations added. The whole work has been thor- 
oughly revised, and contains the very |utest in re- 
spect to bee-keeping. It is certainly the fullest 


and most scientific work treating of bees in the | 


World. Price, by Mall, $1.25. 
Liberal disceunt to dealers and te clubs. 
A.J. COOK, 


Author and Publisher, Lansing, Mich. 


JUST OUT! 
New circular and price of Bees and Queens. 
Also, STENCILS for po hoepers. use. 
JOS. - BRUOKS, 
13C8t Columbus, Ind. 


FARM, HERD and HOME. 


A First-Class Monthly 
of 24 pages, devoted to AGRICULTURE, HORT 1- | 
CULTURE, STOCK RAISING and kindred | 
interests. Published at 
ndianapolis, Ind., by BROWN & ABROMET. 
Terms, $1.00 a Year, in Advance. 
Send for it and give it a trial. 18C4t 


17Ctf 








Friends, if y you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy ef 
the Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
with a descriptive pace. list the latest improve- 
ments in ives, H —y A Extractors, Comb 
Foundation,Section Honey Boxes,al! books 
and journals, and everything pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 
dress written plainly, to 
tf A. Il. ROOT, Medina, O. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For tne manufacture of 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Dunham and Root Foundation a specialty. 
Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 
Send for my Llustrated Catalogue. 


‘Ctr PAULL. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La 


1883. JOSEPH D. ENAS, 1883. 
(Sunny Side Apliary,) 
Pure Halian Queens, Bees, Colonies, Nuclei, 
EXTRACTORS, COMB FOUNDATION, &c 
19D6m Address, 8, Sunny Side Apiary, NAPA, CAL. 











1883. 1883. 
YOU GET VALUE RECEIVED! 


QUEENS, BEES AND SUPPLIES 


If you want EARLY QUEENS from the 
best improved genuine stock for business; or if 
you want Imported Italian Queens or bees, in full 
colonies or nuclei, with tested or untested queens; 
if you want Dunham or Vandervort como founda- 
tion, made from pure beeswax; or if you want 
hives or - 
new cuatal gue. It tells you about introducing | 
queens, new “ Races of Bees,” etc. Cash paid for 
clean beeswax. Address, 


J.P. H. BROWN, 
Augusta, Georgia. 


5BD15t 


END POSTAL for my 20-page Price List | 
Italian, Cyprian and Holy Lan Bees, | 
Queens, Nuciet and A ptastos.! Supplies. 








H. BRO 
29D2t SBit Light =t., Columbia Co., Pa. 
1883. 188s. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


I am now booking orders for 


hatch, is the reason my custom- 
ers were so wel! pleased last year. 
Send me your address on a 
posta), and get circular. 
six Queens fur $5.00. 
J.T. WILSON, 


Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 
6BCtt 





arian yt oe any kind, send for my | 


queens. 1 cull my queens as they | 


SECTIONS. 








also a larger engine in our factory, consequently 
| we are in better shape to fill orders than ever for 


| Sections, Shipping Crates, etc., etc. We make a | 


specialty of our 


“BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 


Patented June 28th, 


We can make the“ Boss” 
any size or width desired. 


1881. 
| 
Send tor Price List. 


| We make the Half-Pound Section any 
| size desired. 


JAS. FORNCROOK & CO. 
| IBCtf Watertown Jeff. €o. Wis., Jan. 1, 1883. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK; 


Iroquois Strain. Four Yards. 


Sorrespondece cheerfully answered 
. H. BUSSEY, 
2BC ly 


HOLY LAND QUEENS 


BY RETURN MAIL. 
Untested, single Queen, $1.00; 6 for $5.50; or 12 for 
| $10.00. Warranted Queens 25 cents more, each. 


I. R. GOOD, 


30A2t SBIt TULLAHOMA, TENN. 


Cheap ! Cheaper !! Cheapest 1 


aan 
8300 ris sy OF BEES 
for sale, in movable frame hives. Also, Queens, 
Nuclei, Bees by the pound, Hives, Sections, Smok- 
ers, Seeds for Honey Plants, and everything a live 
bee-keeper needs. Send for circular and price list 
FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 


Box 819, Belleville, St. Clair co., 





Prices reasonabl’ 
131 Lake Street, Chicago. 








to 
Ill. 


and Lake Apiaries. 








Golden Italians Again! 








One Golden Italian Queen, warran- 
ted purely mated, $1.50. One pure- 
ly mated and tested, $2.50. One 
pure Queen, not warranted, $1.00. 
All the above Queens are of the 
finest stock in the country. 
over 300 last season, and had but 
one complaint. Full colonies ready 
to divide, for $10.00; safe arrival guaranteed. 
17Atf L. Jd. DIEHL, BUTLER, IND. 


g. VRIZE, QUEENS. 


Tested Prize Queen, in a 2 
frame nucleus, 9x17, og $4 00 
Same in nuc'eus, 4 "4 8x8, 4 00 
Tested Prize Queen, b 
PrizeQueen, warrante —., 
DP BETRNOG ccccccccecsessece 00 
Queen, not standard size.... i 00 
FullC >lony, 8 frames, Prize 
GBB. ccccee ccccccccesescee 
Before June 25, add $1 each. 
Cash Orders filled in rotation. 
Address E. RIGGS, 
lAly Wilton Junction, lowa. 


| 


| 


ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE CHEAP. 


On account of ill health, I offer for sale 120 colo- | 


| i” of Italian Bees in Simplicity hives, and 

| guaranteed strong and in good condition. Price, 

bec: each. JAS. TILLMAN, ALBION, N. Y. 
3IAlt 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Kogersville, Genesee County, Mich., 


Makes a Speciality of rearing fine ITALIAN 
QUEENS. Al! Queens bred from imported queens, 
and from the purest and best bome-bred Queens, 
and the cells built in full colonies. No black bees 
in the vicinity. Customers can have either light 
or dark Queens. @rders tilled Promptly. Single 
queen $1.00; six queens for $5.00; twelve or more, 
75 cents each. Tested queens, $1.50 each. Safe 

arrival guarenteed. Make Money Orders payable 
at FLINT, MICH. 





| We have just put in several new machines and | 
More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus- | 


One-Piece Sections | 





(Proprietors of Rose Hill, Cahokia, Falling Springs | 
1ABly 


I sold | 


mail, 3 00 


7) ~. 





FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE DUNHAM |} 


FOUNDATION MACHINE 


Patented Aug. 


Your machines are undoubtedly the very best in 
existence for heavy foundation. 
CHARLES DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Ll. 
Nov. 24th, 1882. 


23d, 1881. 





And the following from the President of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association: 
lam quite positive that your Foundation Mills 
are ahead of Ow ters invented. 
D. A.J S$, Beeton, Ont., Canada, 
29th, 1883. 


am a oe ft at 


Jan. 





I send you samples of Foundation which I am 
manufacturing on one of your machines, in sheets. 
9xis8, which measure 114 feet to the pound. I 
think it superior to any samples of thin founda- 
| tion I have seen. J.G ITTEN, 
| Aug. 14th, 1882. Genoa, N. Y. 


| Send for description and testimonials to 


FRANCES DUNHAM, 
DE PERE, WIS. 


BEES ani HONEY, 


OR THE 
| Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
— | and Profit; by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ani a 


8ABtf 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the improvements 
and inventions in this rapidly developing pursuit, 
and presents the apiarist with everything that can 
aid in the successful management of the Honey 
Bee, and ut the same time produce the most honey 
in its best and most attractive condition. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of deliciousard 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravin a, 
| and is the most perfect work of the kind, for t 
| price, that has ever come under our notice. ~var- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, 74 cents; in paper 
covers, 560 cents, postpaid. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 W. Madison 8t., Chicago, Il. 


Cm A Liberal Discount te Dealers 
the Dozenor Hundred. 








